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JAPANESE PRINTS 

DURING the past year the Mu- 
seum has acquired a modest 
collection of Japanese prints. As yet 
but little more than a beginning has 
been made, and examples by some of 
the greatest Japanese masters are 
lacking in our collection. Neverthe- 
less many well-known and typical im- 
pressions have been acquired, and 
there is now on exhibition abundant 
material to explain the widespread 
popularity of this phase of Oriental 
art — the wood-block prints of the 
Ukiyo-e school. 

The Museum as yet possesses no 
specimens of the so-called Primitive 
Period, when prints were majJe sim- 
ply in black and white, sometimes 
with colors added by hand, or toward 
the end of the period, printed from 
two or three color blocks. The near- 
est approach to the simplicity of this 
primitive work in our collection is to 
be found in a print by Toyonobu 
(1711-1785). Although Toyonobu 
is usually classed with the primitives, 
his work actually extended far into 
the succeeding period, when he was 
driven to take up color printing by 
the keen rivalry of Harunobu, by 
whom full polychrome printing was 
introduced about 1764. It is to this 
later phase of Toyonobu *s work that 
our example, a pillar print (hashira- 
ye) of a Woman with Samisen, be- 
longs. It is printed in four colors, 
there being besides the black of the 
key block, a light brown (or tan), a 
darker brown, pink, and gray. Pillar 
prints were designed to hang upon the 
wooden pillars of the Japanese house, 
the elongated proportions required for 
this purpose presenting unusual diffi- 
culties of composition, which were 
usually solved, as in this instance, by 
a predominance of vertical lines. The 
prints of this period possess no real- 
ism in a photographic sense, nor is 
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there any attempt at individualiza- 
tion, the artist contenting himself 
with general types. The charm of the 
print lies in its sweeping rhythmic 
lines and its delicate color patterns, 
which combine to form an effective 
decoration. 

A print by Koriusai (1740-1782), 
Young Man Disguised as a Komuso 1 , 
shows a further development of the 
technique of wood block printing. 
Here there is a considerable elabora- 
tion of the palette, several tones of 
red, tan, gray and green having been 
utilized. In drawing, the print 
shows an attempt to catch the charm- 
ing grace of Harunobu, of whom Kori- 
usai was a pupil; but the color lacks 
the delicacy of Harunobu's. A char- 
acteristic of Koriusafs color scheme 
was the use of a brilliant orange-red 
containing lead which with the lapse 
of time has decomposed into darker 
tones, producing a richly mottled ef- 
fect which, as in our example, is not 
unattractive. 

The school of Katsukawa Shunsho, 
which specialized in the delineation of 
actors, is represented by a print by 
Shunko (1760-1827) of the actor Se- 
gawa Kikunojo in the role of a bride. 2 
Though the subject precludes the 
dramatic characterization which is so 
prominent in many of the actor 
prints of this school, the fine pose of 
the figure and the graceful, dynamic 
sweep of line in the richly brocaded 



(1) A komuso was an itinerant flute player. 
Often in the feudal days of Japan, young 
samurai disguised themselves as komuso and 
went about the country to spy upon rival clans, 
or often for the mere love of adventure. In 
our print two women have succeeded in pene- 
trating the disguise of a "komuso" by the 
clever device of using a bowl of water to re- 
flect the face concealed beneath the deep bas- 
ket hat. 

(2) At this period in Japan women were 
forbidden to appear upon the stage, and their 
parts were always played by men. Segawa 
Kikunojo was one of the foremost imper- 
sonators of women of the period, and several 
artists have left prints of him in female roles. 
He is said to have lived the life of a woman 
when off the stage. 




KATSUKAWA SHUNKO 
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garments, are evidence of high artistic 
skill. 

A print by Kiyonaga (1752-1815) 
called Child's First Visit to a 
Temple 1 , though small and lacking 
the impressiveness of his great trip- 
tychs, is yet sufficient to show the 
more nearly normal proportions 
which he introduced into the draw- 
ing of the human figure, his fine feel- 
ing for the body beneath the drapery, 
and his use of extensive backgrounds. 

The work of Kitao Masanobu 
(1761-1816), who was first a pupil 
of Shigemasa and eventually a fol- 
lower of Kiyonaga, is well exempli- 
fied by a set of seven prints from the 
illustrated book, "Celebrated Women 
of the Tea Houses and their Hand- 
writings," published about 1780. 
These prints depict the homelife of 
celebrated inmates of the Yoshiwara. 2 
Though of great beauty and highly 
rated, this series is somewhat marred 
for the average taste by an over-elab- 
orateness of pattern and color. 

With Yeishi (1750-1815) and 
Utamaro was introduced a new era 
in print designing, marked by a striv- 
ing for grace and elegance which was 
soon to result in the exaggeration of 
the willowy, attenuated figures of the 
decadence. A fine triptych by Yeishi, 
Young Man and Women at a Gar- 
den Well, though still adhering to 
the robust canons of drawing popu- 
larized by Kiyonaga, has yet a certain 
delicacy that is foreign to Kiyonaga 
and foreshadows the extravagance of 
the decadence. This effect of delicacy 
is emphasized in our example by a 
restrained color scheme in which 
Yeishi's favorite colors, pale purple 
and yellow, predominate and in which 
gray has a conspicuous part. In sub- 
ject, the print is an illustration of a 
scene from the Genji Monogatori, a 
tenth century romance by the poetess 
Murasaki-shikibu. 



In the satirical prints of Sharaku 
(1760-1799?), the phase of Japanese 
print designing concerned with the 
delineation of w actors, reached its 
climax, and the Museum is fortu- 
nate to acquire one of his forceful 
actor prints from the celebrated se- 
ries of portrait heads printed against 
dark mica backgrounds. 3 The like- 
ness is that of an actor in a female 
role. In it we see a characterization 
so extreme as to verge upon carica- 
ture. Of Sharaku's actor portraits, 
Ficke says, "The mighty role towers 
like a shadow before us in its full 
dramatic sweep; but from the depths 
of the shadow peers with a stealthy 
glance the indwelling personality of 
the actor — like a jackal's eyes seen 
suddenly in a king's tomb." 4 

Toyokuni (1769-1825) attempted 
to follow Sharaku closely in the de- 
signs of his actor prints, and the in- 
fluence of the latter master is visible 
in Toyokuni's Portrait of an Actor, 
in the Museum's collection. The 
print shows a full-length figure of an 
actor, probably in the drama of the 
Forty-seven Ronin. It is printed 
against a mica background. The fig- 
ure has on the whole a considerable 
degree of strength. 

For various reasons the art of 
print designing became in the early 
years of the nineteenth century prac- 
tically decadent, and after that time 
few figure prints of artistic interest 

(i) The print is from a series of Fashions 
of Yedo (Tokyo) During the Twelve Months, 
of which it is the Tenth Month (autumnal 
season). 

(2) The licensed quarter of Yedo. That 
the artists of the Ukiyo-e school catered largely 
to popular and vulgar taste is shown by their 
frequent choice of subject from among courte- 
sans and actors, the latter an outcast class 
without social standing. 

(3) The print is signed Toshiusai Sharaku 
ga and is probably one of a series of portraits 
of actors in the Drama of the Forty-seven 
Ronin (Chiushingura). The subject wears the 
Tokugawa mon. 

(4) Ficke, Chats on Japanese Prints, page 
308. 
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NARUTO WHIRLPOOL, AWA— Triptych 



were produced. But a new phase of 
the art, that of representing land- 
scape, came into prominence and 
flourished for a brief period. In the 
realm of landscape work, Hokusai 
(1760-1849) and Hiroshige (1797- 
1858) stand pre-eminent. Their 
work found favor with Europeans be- 
fore that of the earlier masters was 
appreciated. This may be explained 
by the fact that both were undoubt- 
edly influenced by Western art and 
their landscapes are therefore nearer 
our ideals and hence more readily ap- 
preciated, while a considerable amount 
of study is necessary to realize the full 
value of earlier work with its Oriental 
insistence upon rhythm and color pat- 
tern. 

Of works by Hokusai, the Museum 
has acquired three subjects from the 
celebrated landscape series, "Thirty- 
six Views of Fuji," (issued between 
1823 and 1830) as follows: The 
Great Wave, Kanagawa; Fuji from 
Ushibori, and Fuji in Fine Weather 
from the South. In these prints the 
artist has given striking linear studies 
of interesting and impressive phases 
of nature as seen in the great volcano, 
Fuji, and its surrounding landscape. 
The examples by Hiroshige which 
have been added to the Museum's col- 



lection include two important trip- 
tychs, Naruto Whirlpool, Awa, and 
Mountain, Snow and River on the 
Kiso Road ; besides prints from Views 
of the Six Tama Rivers (upright Mu 
Tama g awa) ; the Hundred Views of 
Yedo (Meisho Yedo Hakkei) ; the 
Story of the Forty-seven Ronin 
(Chiushingura) ; an upright Tokaido 
series, and others. 

ANTIQUE MARBLE SCULP- 
TURE 

Among recent acquisitions of the 
Museum are several fragments of 
antique marble sculpture of various 
periods. Though all the pieces ob- 
tained are of relatively minor impor- 
tance, they serve to illustrate the 
beauty of surface and color possessed 
by antique examples. In them may 
be found a suggestion of the delicacy 
of surface modelling possessed by an- 
cient Greek marbles, and a hint of the 
charming interplay of light and color 
in the translucent material — qualities 
quite generally lost in reproductions. 
One of the pieces secured is a marble 
head, considerably above life size, of 
an Aphrodite type, said to be a Ro- 
man copy of a Greek original. In 
point of style it belongs in the Helle- 



